RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

his legacies. Under such conditions, it had become folly to cross the Alps.
Francis I did it, with his rash courage, and suffered a total disaster at
Pavia. The army was destroyed, the King was made prisoner. To his
mother, Louise of Savoy, he wrote: 'Madame, of everything there re-
main to me only honour and life, which are unscathed.' Among the
verses which he composed during his captivity, the following fine line
is to be found: *The body conquered, the heart remains the victor.' The
knightly tradition remained perennial in France.

The King taken prisoner ... A dreadful peril, had France been divided.
But then was it seen how greatly she had become aware of her unity since
the days of John II, the Good. The Regent, Louise of Savoy, worthy of
respect, received the respect she deserved. There were no conspiracies,
no turbulent States General. The only opposition came from the Parle-
ment of Paris, which began to shift its judicial power into political power
by virtue of this captivity. France displayed dignity in her misfortune.
And this saved her. Unsuccessful in provoking strife within France,
Charles V began to find his prisoner a burden. He hoped to force a shame-
ful settlement upon him: Normandy and Guienne should revert to
England; to Spain would go all the heritage of Charles die Bold; to the
traitorous Constable of Bourbon would go Dauphine and Provence.
Francis refused, grew ill with listlessness, hoped to die:

Seeing that to gain one good I die with longing,
That good being death, which I esteem as living. . . .

Cnarles V took alarm. If the King died, someone else would succeed him.
What purpose would it serve to possess a corpse? Marguerite, a devoted
sister, rushed to her brother's bedside, had Masses said there, received Com-
munion with him, restored hope to him, and saved him. Already fortune's
wheel was turning. Henry VIII, who began to find Spain too powerful,
accepted two million from Louise of Savoy in return for abandoning his
ally. In this bargain there had been a gratuity for Cardinal Wolsey, who
found in this new betrayal both personal advantage and the means to
continue his balance of power policy.' Francis I, seeing that escape was
impossible, decided to yield on die subject of Burgundy, fully resolved
not to keep his word. He informed his counsellors that he would hold as
null and void die oath he would be obliged to take under duress. Never-
theless, he agreed to hand over his two sons as hostages in order to
guarantee the fulfilment of the treaty. Thus did he sacrifice diem to die
welfare of the kingdom. When he reached home and die agreement was
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